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"O  eternal  King  of  men  and  angels, 
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WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  issued  Sep- 
tember 17,1 796,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  himself  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date for  a  third  term.  It  was  never  read  by 
the  President  in  public,  but  was  given  to  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  David  Clay- 
poole's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Phila- 
delphia, in  its  issue  of  September  19,  1796. 

The  address  may  be  analyzed  as  consisting 
of  two  parts:  The  first,  the  definite  declina- 
tion to  serve  a  third  term  as  President,  and 
an  explanation  of  Washington's  reason  there- 
for, together  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  country  for  the  honors 
conferred  upon  him  and  the  confidence  with 
which  the  people  had  supported  him. 

The  second,  and  more  important  part  of 
the  address,  presents,  as  a  last  legacy  of 
advice,  Washington's  thoughts  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  result  of  his 
experience. 


Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  adminis- 
ter the  executive  government  of  the  United  States 
being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating 
the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important 
trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may 
conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  publick 
voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of  the  resolution 
I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those  out  of  whom  the  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be 
assured  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken,  without 
a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to 
the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which 
silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced 
by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no 
deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness; 
but  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is 
compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the 
office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me, 
have  been  an  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared 
to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have 
been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with 
motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to 
return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluc- 
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antly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this, 
previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of 
our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled 
me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  pro- 
priety; and  am  persuaded  whatever  partiality  may  be 
retained  for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  of  my 
determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have, 
with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  government,  the  best 
exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgement  was  cap- 
able. Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  per- 
haps still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened 
the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and  every  day  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and 
more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me 
as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances 
have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were 
temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political 
scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  to  termi- 
nate the  career  of  my  political  life,  my  feelings  do  not 
permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgement  of 
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that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved 
country,  for  the  many  honours  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attach- 
ment, by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in 
usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted 
to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be 
remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  exam- 
ple in  our  annals,  that  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to 
mislead  —  amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious  — 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging  —  in  situa- 
tions in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism  —  the  constancy 
of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it 
with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceas- 
ing wishes,  that  heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence  —  that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual  —  that  the  free 
constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained  —  that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — 
that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete, by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use 
of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of 
recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  the 
adoption,  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and 
the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  the  solicitude, 
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urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation,  and 
which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  pos- 
sibly have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor 
can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dis- 
similar occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  liga- 
ment of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is 
necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one 
people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence;  the 
support  of  your  tranquility  at  home;  your  peace  abroad; 
of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee, 
that  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters, 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to 
weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as 
this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be 
most  constantly  and  actively,  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously,)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that 
you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your 
national  union,  to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immoveable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your 
political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preser- 
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vation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event 
be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and 
interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  coun- 
try, that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affec- 
tions. The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you 
in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence, you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought 
and  triumphed  together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  councils,  and  joint 
efforts  —  of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerful  they 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more  immediately  to 
your  interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds 
the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding 
and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govern- 
ment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great  addi- 
tional resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
South  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency 
of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce 
expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  sea- 
men of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invig- 
orated— and  while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways,  to 
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nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national 
navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  mari- 
time strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The 
East,  in  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interiour  com- 
munications, by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  West  de- 
rives from  the  East  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort  —  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment 
of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength  of 
the  Atlantick  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissolu- 
ble community  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other 
tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advant- 
age, whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength, 
or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any 
foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of 
means  and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource, 
proportionably  geater  security  from  external  danger,  a 
less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign 
nations;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must 
derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and 
wars  between  themselves  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce;  but  which  opposite  foreign  alli- 
ances, attachments,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and 
embitter.  Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of   those   overgrown   military   establishments,    which, 
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under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  lib- 
erty, and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile 
to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty, 
and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to 
every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the 
continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  patri- 
otick  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common  gov- 
ernment can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a  case 
were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of 
governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford 
a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious 
motives  to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country, 
while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust 
the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  en- 
deavour to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our 
union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished  for  characterizing 
parties  by  geographical  discriminations — Northern  and 
Southern — Atlantick  and  Western:  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence,  within  partic- 
ular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims 
of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too 
much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations:    they  tend  to 
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render  alien  to  each  other,  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our 
western  country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this 
head.  They  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate, 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfac- 
tion at  that  event  throughout  the  United  States,  a  deci- 
sive proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propa- 
gated among  them  of  a  policy  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  Atlantick  states,  unfriendly  to  their 
interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi.  They  have  been 
witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with 
Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to 
them  every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming  their  prosperity. 
Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation 
of  these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which  they  were 
procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a 
government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  adequate 
substitute;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infrac- 
tions and  interruptions  which  all  alliances  in  all  times 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth, 
you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  of  government,  better  calculated 
than  your  former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the 
efficacious  management  of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninflu- 
enced and  una  wed;  adopted  upon  full  investigation 
and  mature  deliberation;  completely  free  in  its  princi- 
ples; in  the  distribution  of  its  powers  uniting  security 
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with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision 
for  its  own  amendments,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confi- 
dence and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  com- 
pliance with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of 
government.  But  the  constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentick  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  establish  a  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  com- 
binations and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations  and  action  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  fun- 
damental principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They  serve 
to  organize  faction;  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extra- 
ordinary force;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will 
of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small,  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  community;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  publick  administration  the  mirror  of  the 
ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans, 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modified  by  mutual 
interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above 
description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious, 
and  unprincipled  men,  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the 
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power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 
reins  of  government;  destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and 
the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requis- 
ite not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular 
oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  and  pretexts.  One  method 
of  assault  may  be  to  effect  in  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system,  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly 
overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be 
invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments,  as  of 
other  human  institutions — that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the 
existing  constitution  of  a  country  —  that  facility  in 
changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion, 
exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless  variety  of 
hypothesis  and  opinion;  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests, 
in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of 
liberty,  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such 
a  government,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else 
than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties 
in  the  state,  with  particular  references  to  the  founding 
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of  them  on  geographical  discriminations.  Let  me  now 
take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  gov- 
ernments, more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed; 
but  in  those  of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another, 
sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  per- 
petrated the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  secur- 
ity and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual; 
and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction, 
more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns 
this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on 
the  ruins  of  publick  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind, 
(which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight, )  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  publick  councils,  and 
enfeeble  the  publick  administration.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms; 
kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against  another;  fo- 
ments occasional  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the 
door  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a 
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facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself,  through  the 
channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country,  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will 
of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This, 
within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true;  and  in  govern- 
ments of  a  monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. 
But  in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From 
their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And 
there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought 
to  be,  by  force  of  publick  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame, 
lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in 
a  free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted 
with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  con- 
solidate the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real 
despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and 
proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion. The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  dif- 
ferent depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  publick  weal  against  invasions  of  the  others,  has 
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been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  modern;  some 
of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To 
preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modi- 
fication of  the  constitutional  powers,  be  in  any  particu- 
lar wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroy- 
ed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over-balance  in 
permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  poli- 
tical prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness — these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish  them. 
A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  pri- 
vate and  publick  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where 
is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which  are 
the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice? 
And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education 
on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule 
indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
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of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it 
can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  fabrick? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  publick  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  publick  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security, 
cherish  publick  credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions  of 
expense  by  cultivating  peace;  but  remembering  also, 
that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare  for  danger,  fre- 
quently prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by 
shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts  which 
unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungener- 
ously throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims 
belongs  to  your  representatives;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
publick  opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  reve- 
nue there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised 
which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant; 
that  the  intrinsick  embarrassment  inseparable  from  the 
selection  of  the  proper  objects,  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid 
construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  mak- 
ing it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue  which  the  publick  exigencies  may 
at  any  time  dictate. 
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Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all;  religion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a 
free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence. — Who  can  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be,  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  rec- 
ommended by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more 
essential  than  that  permanent  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments 
for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place  of  them, 
just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  culti- 
vated. The  nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an 
habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some 
degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its 
affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest. — Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 

Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted,  by  ill-will  and 
resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government, 
contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity, 
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and  adopts  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject; 
at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by  pride, 
ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives. 
The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So.  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation 
for  another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for 
the  favourite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imagi- 
nary common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common 
interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the 
other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  in- 
ducements or  justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions 
to  the  favourite  nation,  of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
which  are  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained;  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will, 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious, 
corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens,  (who  devote  themselves 
to  the  favourite  nation,)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice 
the  interest  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some- 
times even  with  popularity;  gliding  with  the  appear- 
ances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation  a  commendable 
deference  for  publick  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
publick  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambi- 
tion, corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways, 
such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many  oppor- 
tunities do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestick  fac- 
tions, to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  publick 
opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  publick  councils!    Such 
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an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter.  Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, ( I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens, )  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influ- 
ence is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very 
influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it. 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  exces- 
sive dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate 
to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and 
even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real 
patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite, 
are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to 
have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible. 
So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let 
them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us 
stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  must 
be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  cause  of  which 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politicks, 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation,  invites  and 
enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.    If  we  remain 
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one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is 
not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude 
as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerant 
nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions 
upon  us,  will  not  likely  hazard  the  giving  us  provoca- 
tion; when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest, 
guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situa- 
tion? Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils 
of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humour,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I 
mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  exist- 
ing engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable 
to  publick  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always 
the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise,  to 
extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable 
establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we 
may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordi- 
nary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest. 
But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal 
and  impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclu- 
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sive  favours  or  preferences;  consulting  the  natural 
course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle 
means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing; 
establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed,  —  in  order  to 
give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our 
merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  support 
them, — conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that 
present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit, 
but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  aban- 
doned or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one 
nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from  another; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character;  that  by 
such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and  yet 
of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving 
more.  There  can  be  no  greater  errour  than  to  expect  or 
calculate  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is 
an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just 
pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of 
an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish — 
that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations.  But  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that  they 
may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
spirit;  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue; 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriot- 
ism; this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 
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How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delin- 
eated, the  publick  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To 
myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I 
have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my 
proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to 
my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and  by 
that  of  your  representatives  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me; 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me 
from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  coun- 
try, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right 
to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far 
as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  modera- 
tion, perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail. 
I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by 
any  of  the  belligerant  powers,  has  been  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  in- 
ferred, without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation 
which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  con- 
duct will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and 
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experience.  With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress,  with- 
out interruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consis- 
tency, which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking, 
the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  adminis- 
tration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  errour;  I  am 
nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errours. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  coun- 
try will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and 
that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent 
abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and 
actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so 
natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  him- 
self and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations;  I  antici- 
pate with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  en- 
joyment of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
the  benigh  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  govern- 
ment— the  ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the 
happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours, 
and  dangers. 


V' 


United  States,  Sept.  17,  1796. 
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Washington  is  the  mightiest  name 
of  earth — long  since  mightiest  in 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still 
mightiest  in  moral  reformation. 
On  that  name  no  eulogy  is  ex- 
pected. It  cannot  be.  To  add 
brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to 
the  name  of  Washington  is  alike 
impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it. 
In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the 
name,  and  in  its  naked  deathless 
splendor  leave  it  shining  on. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 
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AS  A  subject  for  the  remarks  of  the  evening,  "The  per- 
petuation of  our  political  institutions"  is  selected. 

In  the  great  journal  of  things  happening  under  the 
sun,  we,  the  American  people,  find  our  account  running 
under  date  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent  of  territory, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  find  our- 
selves under  the  government  of  a  system  of  political 
institutions  conducing  more  essentially  to  the  ends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history 
of  former  times  tells  us.  We,  when  mounting  the  stage 
of  existence,  found  ourselves  the  legal  inheritors  of  these 
fundamental  blessings.  We  toiled  not  in  the  acquire- 
ment or  establishment  of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  be- 
queathed us  by  a  once  hardy,  brave,  and  patriotic,  but 
now  lamented  and  departed,  race  of  ancestors.  Theirs 
was  the  task  (and  nobly  they  performed  it)  to  possess 
themselves,  and  through  themselves  us,  of  this  goodly 
land,  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and  its  valleys  a  politi- 
cal edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights;  'tis  ours  only  to 
transmit  these — the  former  unprofaned  by  the  foot  of 
an  invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the  lapse  of  time 
and  untorn  by  usurpation — to  the  latest  generation  that 
fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know.  This  task  gratitude 
to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  duty  to  posterity, 
and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all  imperatively 
require  us  faithfully  to  perform. 
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How  then  shall  we  perform  it?  At  what  point  shall 
we  expect  the  approach  of  danger?  By  what  means 
shall  we  fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
atlantic military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us 
at  a  blow?  Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our 
own  excepted)  in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte 
for  a  commander,  could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from 
the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of 
a  thousand  years. 

At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer,  If  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring 
up  amongst  us;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruc- 
tion be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live  through 
all  time  or  die  by  suicide. 

I  hope  I  am  over  wary;  but  if  I  am  not,  there  is  even 
now  something  of  ill  omen  amongst  us.  I  mean  the 
increasing  disregard  for  law  which  pervades  the  coun- 
try— the  growing  disposition  to  substitute  the  wild  and 
furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  judgment  of  courts, 
and  the  worse  than  savage  mobs  for  the  executive  min- 
isters of  justice.  This  disposition  is  awfully  fearful  in 
any  community;  and  that  it  now  exists  in  ours,  though 
grating  to  our  feelings  to  admit,  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  truth  and  an  insult  to  our  intelligence  to  deny.  Ac- 
counts of  outrages  committed  by  mobs  form  the  every- 
day news  of  the  times.  They  have  pervaded  the  coun- 
try from  New  England  to  Louisiana,  they  are  neither 
peculiar  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  former  nor  the 
burning  suns  of  the  latter;  they  are  not  the  creature  of 
climate,  neither  are  they  confined  to  the  slaveholding 
or  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Alike  they  spring  up 
among  the  pleasure-hunting  masters  of  Southern  slaves, 
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and  the  order-loving  citizens  of  the  land  of  steady  habits. 
Whatever  then  their  cause  may  be,  it  is  common  to  the 
whole  country. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  useless  to  recount  the 
horrors  of  all  of  them.  Those  happening  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  at  St.  Louis  are  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  example  and  revolting  to  humanity.  In  the 
Mississippi  case  they  first  commenced  by  hanging  the 
regular  gamblers — a  set  of  men  certainly  not  following 
for  a  livelihood  a  very  useful  or  very  honest  occupation, 
but  one  which,  so  far  from  being  forbidden  by  the  laws, 
was  actually  licensed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
but  a  single  year  before.  Next,  negroes  suspected  of 
conspiring  to  raise  an  insurrection  were  caught  up  and 
hanged  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  then,  white  men 
supposed  to  be  leagued  with  the  negroes;  and  finally, 
strangers  from  neighboring  States,  going  thither  on  busi- 
ness, were  in  many  instances  subjected  to  the  same  fate. 
Thus  went  on  this  process  of  hanging,  from  gamblers  to 
negroes,  from  negroes  to  white  citizens,  and  from  these 
to  strangers,  till  dead  men  were  seen  literally  dangling 
from  the  boughs  of  trees  upon  every  roadside,  and  in 
numbers  that  were  almost  sufficient  to  rival  the  native 
Spanish  moss  of  the  country  as  a  drapery  of  the  forest. 

Turn  then  to  that  horror-striking  scene  at  St.  Louis. 
A  single  victim  only  was  sacrificed  there.  This  story  is 
very  short,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  highly  tragic  of 
anything  of  its  length  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
real  life.  A  mulatto  man  by  the  name  of  Mcintosh  was 
seized  in  the  street,  dragged  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
chained  to  a  tree,  and  actually  burned  to  death;  and  all 
within  a  single  hour  from  the  time  he  had  been  a  free- 
man attending  to  his  own  business  and  at  peace  with 
the  world. 
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Such  are  the  effects  of  mob  law,  and  such  are  the 
scenes  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  in  this  land 
so  lately  famed  for  love  of  law  and  order,  and  the  stories 
of  which  have  even  now  grown  too  familiar  to  attract 
anything  more  than  an  idle  remark. 

But  you  are  perhaps  ready  to  ask,  "What  has  this  to 
do  with  the  perpetuation  of  our  political  institutions?" 
I  answer,  "It  has  much  to  do  with  it."  Its  direct  conse- 
quences are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  small  evil, 
and  much  of  its  danger  consists  in  the  proneness  of 
our  minds  to  regard  its  direct  as  its  only  consequences. 
Abstractly  considered,  the  hanging  of  the  gamblers  at 
Vicksburg  was  of  but  little  consequence.  They  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  population  that  is  worse  than  useless 
in  any  community;  and  their  death,  if  no  pernicious 
example  be  set  by  it,  is  never  matter  of  reasonable  regret 
with  any  one.  If  they  were  annually  swept  from  the 
stage  of  existence  by  the  plague  or  smallpox,  honest 
men  would  perhaps  be  much  profited  by  the  operation. 
Similar  too  is  the  correct  reasoning  in  regard  to  the 
burning  of  the  negro  at  St.  Louis.  He  had  foreited  his 
life  by  the  perpetration  of  an  outrageous  murder  upon 
one  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens  of  the 
city,  and  had  he  not  died  as  he  did,  he  must  have  died 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  a  very  short  time  after- 
ward. As  to  him  alone,  it  was  as  well  the  way  it  was  as 
it  could  otherwise  have  been.  But  the  example  in 
either  case  was  fearful.  When  men  take  it  in  their  heads 
to-day  to  hang  gamblers  or  burn  murderers,  they  should 
recollect  that  in  the  confusion  usually  attending  such 
transactions  they  will  be  as  likely  to  hang  or  burn  some 
one  who  is  neither  a  gambler  nor  a  murderer  as  one  who 
is,  and  that,  acting  upon  the  example  they  set,  the  mob 
of  to-morrow  may,  and  probably  will,  hang  or  burn  some 
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of  them  by  the  very  same  mistake.  And  not  only  so; 
the  innocent,  those  who  have  ever  set  their  faces  against 
violations  of  law  in  every  shape,  alike  with  the  guilty 
fall  victims  to  the  ravages  of  mob  law;  and  thus  it  goes 
on,  step  by  step,  till  all  the  walls  erected  for  the  defense 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  individuals  are  trodden 
down  and  disregarded.  But  all  this,  even,  is  not  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil.  By  such  examples,  by  instances  of 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  going  unpunished,  the  law- 
less in  spirit  are  encouraged  to  become  lawless  in  prac- 
tice; and  having  been  used  to  no  restraint  but  dread  of 
punishment,  they  thus  become  absolutely  unrestrained. 
Having  ever  regarded  government  as  their  deadliest 
bane,  they  make  a  jubilee  of  the  suspension  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  pray  for  nothing  so  much  as  its  total  annihila- 
tion. While,  on  the  other  hand,  good  men,  men  who  love 
tranquillity,  who  desire  to  abide  by  the  laws  and  enjoy 
their  benefits  who  would  gladly  spill  their  blood  in 
the  defense  of  their  country,  seeing  their  property 
destroyed,  their  families  insulted,  and  their  lives  endan- 
gered, their  persons  injured,  and  seeing  nothing  in  pros- 
pect that  forebodes  a  change  for  the  better,  become  tired 
of  and  disgusted  with  a  government  that  offers  them 
no  protection,  and  are  not  much  averse  to  a  change  in 
which  they  imagine  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  Thus, 
then,  by  the  operation  of  this  mobocratic  spirit  which 
all  must  admit  is  now  abroad  in  the  land,  the  strongest 
bulwark  of  any  government,  and  particularly  of  those 
constituted  like  ours,  may  effectually  be  broken  down 
and  destroyed — I  mean  the  attachment  of  the  people. 
Whenever  this  effect  shall  be  produced  among  us;  when- 
ever the  vicious  portion  of  [our]  population  shall  be 
permitted  to  gather  in  bands  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, and  burn  churches,  ravage  and  rob  provision 
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stores,  throw  printing-presses  into  rivers,  shoot  editors, 
and  hang  and  burn  obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure  and 
with  impunity,  depend  upon  it,  this  government  cannot 
last.  By  such  things  the  feelings  of  the  best  citizens 
will  become  more  or  less  alienated  from  it,  and  thus  it 
will  be  left  without  friends,  or  with  too  few,  and  those 
few  too  weak  to  make  their  friendship  effectual.  At 
such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  men  of 
sufficient  talent  and  ambition  will  not  be  wanting  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  strike  the  blow,  and  overturn  that 
fair  fabric  which  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  the 
fondest  hope  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

I  know  the  American  people  are  much  attached  to 
their  government;  I  know  they  would  suffer  much  for 
its  sake;  I  know  they  would  endure  evils  long  and  pati- 
ently before  they  would  ever  think  of  exchanging  it  for 
another, — yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the  laws  be 
continually  despised  and  disregarded,  if  their  rights  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons  and  property  are  held  by  no 
better  tenure  than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,  the  alienation 
of  their  affections  from  the  government  is  the  natural 
consequence;  and  to  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  come. 

Here,  then,  is  one  point  at  which  danger  may  be 
expected. 

The  question  recurs,  "How  shall  we  fortify  against 
it?"  The  answer  is  simple.  Let  every  American,  every 
lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity  swear 
by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the 
least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to 
tolerate  their  violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of 
seventy-six  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property, 
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and  his  sacred  honor — let  every  man  remember  that  to 
violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on 
her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in 
colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling-books,  and 
in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and 
tongues  and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly 
upon  its  altars. 

While  ever  a  state  of  feeling  such  as  this  shall  uni- 
versally or  even  very  generally  prevail  throughout  the 
nation,  vain  will  be  every  effort,  and  fruitless  every 
attempt,  to  subvert  our  national  freedom. 

When  I  so  pressingly  urge  a  strict  observance  of  all 
the  laws,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  saying  there  are 
no  bad  laws,  or  that  grievances  may  not  arise  for  the 
redress  of  which  no  legal  provisions  have  been  made.  I 
mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
although  bad  laws,  if  they  exist,  should  be  repealed  as 
soon  as  possible,  still,  while  they  continue  in  force,  for 
the  sake  of  example  they  should  be  religiously  observ- 
ed. So  also  in  unprovided  cases.  If  such  arise,  let  proper 
legal  provisions  be  made  for  them  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  but  till  then  let  them,  if  not  too  intolerable,  be 
borne  with. 

There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by 
mob  law.  In  any  case  that  may  arise,  as,  for  instance, 
the  promulgation  of  abolitionism,  one  of  two  positions 
is  necessarily  true — that  is,  the  thing  is  right  within 
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itself,  and  therefore  deserves  the  protection  of  all  law 
and  all  good  citizens,  or  it  is  wrong,  and  therefore  proper 
to  be  prohibited  by  legal  enactments;  and  in  neither 
case  is  the  interposition  of  mob  law  either  necessary, 
justifiable,  or  excusable. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  '"Why  suppose  danger  to  our 
political  institutions?  Have  we  not  preserved  them  for 
more  than  fifty  years?  And  why  may  we  not  for  fifty 
times  as  long?" 

We  hope  there  is  no  sufficient  reason.  We  hope  all 
danger  may  be  overcome;  but  to  conclude  that  no 
danger  may  ever  arise  would  itself  be  extremely  danger- 
ous. There  are  now,  and  will  hereafter  be,  many  causes, 
dangerous  in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  existed 
heretofore,  and  which  are  not  too  insignificant  to  merit 
attention.  That  our  government  should  have  been 
maintained  in  its  original  form,  from  its  establishment 
until  now,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  had  many 
props  to  support  it  through  that  period,  which  now  are 
decayed  and  crumbled  away.  Through  that  period  it 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  undecided  experiment;  now  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  successful  one.  Then,  all  that  sought 
celebrity  and  fame  and  distinction  expected  to  find  them 
in  the  success  of  that  experiment.  Their  all  was  staked 
upon  it;  their  destiny  was  inseparably  linked  with  it. 
Their  ambition  aspired  to  display  before  an  admiring 
world  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition which  had  hitherto  been  considered  at  best  no 
better  than  problematical — namely,  the  capability  of 
a  people  to  govern  themselves.  If  they  succeeded  they 
were  to  be  immortalized;  their  names  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  counties,  and  cities,  and  rivers,  and  mountains; 
and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  toasted  through  all  time. 
If  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  called  knaves,  and  fools, 
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and  fanatics  for  a  fleeting  hour;  then  to  sink  and  be  for- 
gotten. They  succeeded.  The  experiment  is  successful, 
and  thousands  have  won  their  deathless  names  in  mak- 
ing it  so.  But  the  game  is  caught;  and  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  with  the  catching  end  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  crop  is  already 
appropriated.  But  new  reapers  will  arise,  and  they  too 
will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the 
world  tells  us  is  true,  to  suppose  that  men  of  ambition 
and  talents  will  not  continue  to  spring  up  amongst  us. 
And  when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally,  seek  the 
gratification  of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done 
before  them.  The  question  then  is,  Can  that  gratifica- 
tion be  found  in  supporting  and  maintaining  an  edifice 
that  has  been  erected  by  others?  Most  certainly  it 
cannot.  Many  great  and  good  men,  sufficiently  quali- 
fied for  any  task  they  should  undertake,  may  ever  be 
found  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond 
a  seat  in  Congress,  a  gubernatorial  or  a  presidential 
chair;  but  such  belong  not  to  the  family  of  the  lion  or 
the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What!  think  you  these  places 
would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon? 
Never!  Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It 
seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It  sees  no  distinction 
in  adding  story  to  story  upon  the  monuments  of  fame 
erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It  denies  that  it  is 
glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  illustrious. 
It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;  and  if  possible,  it 
will  have  it  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to 
expect  that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
coupled  with  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost 
stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us?    And 
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when  such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people  to  be 
united  with  each  other,  attached  to  the  government  and 
laws,  and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frustrate 
his  designs. 

Distinction  will  be  his  paramount  object,  and  al- 
though he  would  as  willingly,  perhaps  more  so,  acquire 
it  by  doing  good  as  harm,  yet,  that  opportunity  being 
past,  and  nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building 
up,  he  would  set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down. 

Here  then  is  a  probable  case,  highly  dangerous,  and 
such  an  one  as  could  not  have  well  existed  heretofore. 

Another  reason  which  once  was,  but  which,  to  the 
same  extent,  is  now  no  more,  has  done  much  in  main- 
taining our  institutions  thus  far.  I  mean  the  powerful 
influence  which  the  interesting  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
had  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  as  distinguished 
from  their  judgment.  By  this  influence,  the  jealousy, 
envy,  and  avarice  incident  to  our  nature  and  so  common 
to  a  state  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  conscious  strength, 
were  for  the  time  in  a  great  measure  smothered  and 
rendered  inactive,  while  the  deep-rooted  principles  of 
hate,  and  the  powerful  motive  of  revenge,  instead  of 
being  turned  against  each  other,  were  directed  exclu- 
sively against  the  British  nation.  And  thus,  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  the  basest  principles  of  our 
nature  were  either  made  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  become 
the  active  agents  in  the  advancement  of  the  noblest  of 
causes — that  of  establishing  and  maintaining  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

But  this  state  of  feeling  must  fade,  is  fading,  has 
faded,  with  the  circumstances  that  produced  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion are  now  or  ever  will  be  entirely  forgotten,  but  that 
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like  everything  else,  they  must  fade  upon  the  memory 
of  the  world,  and  grow  more  and  more  dim  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  In  history,  we  hope,  they  will  be  read  of,  and 
recounted,  so  long  as  the  Bible  shall  be  read;  but  even 
granting  that  they  will,  their  influence  cannot  be  what 
it  heretofore  has  been.  Even  then  they  cannot  be  so 
universally  known  nor  so  vividly  felt  as  they  were  by 
the  generation  just  gone  to  rest.  At  the  close  of  that 
struggle,  nearly  every  adult  male  had  been  a  partici- 
pator in  some  of  its  scenes.  The  consequence  was  that 
of  those  scenes,  in  the  form  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother,  a  living  history  was  to  be  found  in  every 
family — a  history  bearing  the  indubitable  testimonies 
of  its  own  authenticity,  in  the  limbs  mangled,  in  the 
scars  of  wounds  received,  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes 
related — a  history,  too,  that  could  be  read  and  under- 
stood alike  by  all,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned.  But  those  histories  are  gone.  They 
can  be  read  no  more  forever.  They  were  a  fortress  of 
strength;  but  what  invading  foeman  could  never  do, 
the  silent  artillery  of  time  has  done — the  leveling  of  its 
walls.  They  are  gone.  They  were  a  forest  of  giant  oaks; 
but  the  all-restless  hurricane  has  swept  over  them,  and 
left  only  here  and  there  a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its 
verdure,  shorn  of  its  foliage,  unshading  and  unshaded, 
to  murmur  in  a  few  more  gentle  breezes,  and  to  combat 
with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few  more  ruder  storms,  then 
to  sink  and  be  no  more. 

They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty;  and  now 
that  they  have  crumbled  away  that  temple  must  fall 
unless  we,  their  descendants,  supply  their  places  with 
other  pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober  reason. 
Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no  more.  It  will  in 
future  be  our  enemy.  Reason — cold,  calculating,  unim- 
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passioned  reason — must  furnish  all  the  materials  for 
our  future  support  and  defense.  Let  those  materials  be 
molded  into  general  intelligence,  sound  morality,  and, 
in  particular,  a  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws. 

Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as 
the  rock  of  its  basis;  and  as  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the 
only  greater  institution,  "the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it." 
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